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THE EFFECT OF AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT UPON 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 



RUTH McINTIRE 
Publicity Department, National Child Labor Committee 



In the first burst of patriotism that swept the country in the 
spring of 1917 several of the state superintendents of education 
advised local officials to relax compulsory-attendance regulations 
in order that school children might be released for work on the farms. 
In some states, as in Kansas, certain requirements were established : 
that a boy should have a physician's certificate of physical fitness, 
a letter from his employer stating the wages and the kind of work 
required, a passing grade which could not be known until three or 
four weeks before the close of school, and that he should make 
reports to the superintendent while at work. It is believed by the 
superintendent that these requirements reduced very greatly the 
number of boys who would otherwise have left. In Missouri 
the state superintendent specified, further, an age limit of fourteen 
years. Full credit for a year's work at the present standard was 
to be given. In Illinois the state superintendent specified that 
boys excused must be over fourteen and were not to be excused 
until May 1. No physical examination was required and no 
system of supervision was provided. In Indiana the appeal was 
made in behalf of the canning factories. The superintendent of 
public instruction said, "Our canning factories, in the crisis through 
which we are passing, rank among our most valuable assets." 

In New Jersey the situation was somewhat better from the 
point of view of the child's welfare. The Junior Industrial Army 
was formed under the direction of the assistant superintendent of 
education and divided into the three branches of agriculture, home 
gardens, and girls' service. Boys of fourteen or over who had 
their parents' consent and were in good physical condition were 
permitted to leave school and enlist in the agricultural branch. 
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Local school superintendents were made responsible for such boys, 
and the state department of education was thereby enabled to 
obtain complete information about each child who left school. 
In this state the "camp system," under which the boys can be 
carefully supervised, was found to work very successfully. But 
although New Jersey excels in having checked the number of 
children who actually left school to enrol in farm work and in having 
the machinery for keeping track of them, still investigation shows 
that care was not taken to find out in every case whether there was 
actual need for the boys' help, and that there is much doubt as to 
the actual productivity of their work. One camp of boys in New 
Jersey, having no farm work to do in its vicinity, was put to work 
mowing lawns and weeding the roads. Some farmers believe that 
many children when given the chance left school more for the very 
natural reason that school was irksome to them than because they 
had any unusual desire to work, and one remarked that "it helps 
a lot of boys to graduate" — an opinion borne out by the facts. 

While there is no doubt of the excellent intentions of the 
authorities who released the boys for farm work, there is equal 
certainty of the ultimate shortsightedness of the policy. It was 
not appreciated that in general city boys are not wanted in farm 
work. Letters received by the National Child Labor Committee 
from grange officers made the fact clear that most farmers do not 
want boys under sixteen, except their own. Individual reasons 
ran as follows: "City boys are not worth their keep on a farm"; 
"The work is too heavy for children"; "Horses are too valuable to 
trust to children"; "It would take two farmers to one boy"; 
"How would manufacturers like to have green hands come into 
their shops for a few days ? The same question can be applied to 
the farmer in trying to work school children who would simply 
be under foot." 

The evidence of the situation in Europe after two years of war 
throws further light upon the subject. In the sudden stress of war 
the case of the children was temporarily forgotten. In England, 
after the taking over of school buildings for military purposes, the 
enlistment of teachers, the cutting down of school appropriations, 
the relaxing both of the laws governing labor and of the efforts 
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in child-welfare work, the country has at last awakened to the fact 
that, to put it mildly and in the words of the Health of Munition 
Workers Committee, the children "are drawing on their strength." 
The facts are that thousands of children in England are without 
teachers or schools; 600,000 children have left school permanently 
to go to work; there are about 3,000,000 children between twelve 
and seventeen out of school, and juvenile delinquency has increased 
about 40 per cent. In Berlin as well there were in 19 15 twice as 
many crimes committed by children as in 1914, and it is reported 
that 8,000 children between fourteen and sixteen are working in 
Prussian mines. 

These are not conditions that we in America care to emulate, and 
there is no reason why, with the experience of the other countries 
to warn us, we should fall into mistakes that they are now making 
efforts to retrieve. The degree to which we have already relaxed 
the laws governing compulsory school attendance and labor is 
probably due as much to popular ignorance about the conditions 
of farm work for children as to patriotic enthusiasm. The Federal 
Child Labor Law is really applicable to only one-fourth of the 
children between the ages of ten and sixteen employed in gainful 
occupations. The percentage of those engaged in agricultural 
work in the entire country is 72, and in some states the proportion 
is even higher. In Kentucky, for instance, it is 82 per cent. These 
the Federal Law does not touch. There is, moreover, a general 
acceptance of the belief that the farm is an ideal place for a child. 
The farm work of the boy or girl is considered to be of great educa- 
tional value, the hours are supposedly not burdensome, and the 
outdoor work is healthful. A boy on the older type of farm, 
working with his father on a variety of occupations, did receive 
much that was of real educational value. But today the ordinary 
work done is as much routine and as little educative as the work of 
children in industry. Modern agriculture, like modern industry, 
is run on the factory system. Its object is to have the workers 
do the same work, in the same way, at the same time — which means 
for as long a time as they will stand it. 

It should be remembered, too, that the farmer is as eager to 
secure cheap labor as is the manufacturer; and though the parents 
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may in some cases, as in that of the Texas cotton-picker, realize 
that "they git five months schoolin', and it ain't nuff," most of 
them are caught in a vicious round of necessity and are indifferent 
to everything except the productive value of their family. Among 
the berry-pickers who go out from Baltimore in the spring and 
autumn and take their children, from seven years up, to work in 
the fields, the compelling argument is heard, "What you goin 
t' do — -you can't starve — they got to work." 

Although the reform in child labor has focused in the past upon 
city conditions, the condition of the rural districts has been hardly 
less acute. The present situation has brought home the fact that 
after all agriculture is the basic industry of life, and that this cannot 
suffer unattended by the suffering of the whole nation. The 
fallacy that we should turn child labor on to the farms, is, however, 
almost as great as would be the recommendation to turn children 
with rifles into the trenches. It saps the national strength no less. 
An examination of existing conditions in several localities will make 
this clear. 

The average rural-school term for children in the United States 
as a whole is 140 days, while the city term is 180 days. The 
short term is in itself a handicap for country children, but the irregu- 
lar attendance prevailing almost everywhere is even more serious 
in its effect upon the pupils. These are the figures for the average 
attendance throughout the country: of every 100 children enrolled 
in city schools the daily attendance is 80; of every 100 enrolled in 
rural schools only 68 are in attendance, daily. Thus for every 100 
days of schooling per year received by the city child, the average 
rural child receives only 65. An investigation conducted by the 
National Child Labor Committee in Oklahoma in 1917 showed that 
in rural districts the compulsory-attendance law is commonly 
ignored. To begin with, the law applies to only 66 per cent of the 
local school term, but in addition to this it was found that in 
the preceding school year the attendance was only 59.8 per cent. 
The insufficiency of the law was surpassed by the meagerness of the 
attendance. The children go to school but little more than half 
the short period during which the schools are in session. The 
taxpayers' money is wasted on the equipment of school buildings 
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and teachers' salaries, but the most deplorable waste is in the moral 
and educational loss to the children. The causes for absence are 
many. In the totals, farm work comes first, the number of days 
missed on this account by both boys and girls out of 6,389 records 
examined being 73,121; second comes illness, which caused 44,148 
days of absence; the third cause is indifference, synonymous with 
parental indifference, which was responsible for 26,382 days; 
fourth comes housework, with 17,862; and fifth the combination 
of bad weather and distance from the school, which kept children 
away for 16,997 days. The absences for unknown causes total 
only 2,791 days. Farm work and housework together were 
responsible for nearly half the absences. Furthermore, retardation 
in school work was found, as might be expected, coincident with 
non-attendance. A study based on 5,656 known cases shows that 
95 .9 per cent of the number of daily attendants passed to higher 
grades. Only 56 . 6 per cent of the migrants and 63 . 5 per cent of 
the farm workers were promoted. The effect of migration and of 
children's work in the house and in the fields could not be better 
illustrated. 

The use of child labor in the sugar-beet fields of Colorado is 
seen to produce the same results. The work is done chiefly by 
foreign immigrants, the so-called "Russians" predominating. The 
workers generally live in settlements entirely apart from the 
American life of the town, in poorly constructed temporary shanties. 
The only possible contact with American life is through the asso- 
ciation of their children with American boys and girls in the public 
schools. But their insistence that the children shall help with the 
work in the fields makes school attendance extremely scanty — at 
best irregular. The compulsory-attendance law is not enforced in 
the best section. Children from seven and eight years up work in 
the beets, thinning, hoeing, pulling, and topping; the average 
work day in the harvest season is from 6:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m., and 
instances were found of children working from 5 : 00 a.m. to 
7 : 00 p.m. It is not only among the poorer population that these 
conditions exist. One parent boasted to the school principal that 
his boy was worth $1,000 for work during the beet season, but if he 
went to school he was nothing but an expense. Another family, 
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who in the previous year had made $10,000 from their farm, kept 
the two little girls, aged seven and eleven, out of school to work in 
the fields. In this region, as in Oklahoma, it was found that the 
preponderance of absence from school was among the beet-workers, 
who missed more than three and one-half times as many days as the 
other children in the first three months of school in the fall of 19 16. 
Table I shows the relative degree of retardation for beet-workers 
and non-beet- workers. 

In the rural districts of Kentucky the only restrictions that 
apply to children working on farms are those governing school 
attendance. But these, as well as the child-labor law which forbids 
anyone to employ children under fourteen during the time the 
schools are in session, have slight bearing upon actual conditions, 
as they are quite universally disregarded. Kentucky leads the 
states in tobacco-growing, and in this industry children as young 
as nine are considered "hands." In addition to tobacco-raising, 
plowing, corn-growing, berry-picking, etc., help to occupy the 
82 per cent of child laborers engaged in agriculture in this state. 
The case of the two children of a certain dairyman, the owner of 
150 acres, is fairly typical. His oldest daughter is fourteen and 
his oldest son ten. She and her brother rise at four to milk the 
17 cows, she separates the cream, cleans the pans, cares for the 
younger children, helps with the housework, drives the cows in 
from the pasture at night, helps again with the milking, and they 
finish the day's work just before supper. She has been enrolled 
in the eighth grade for two years, but each year has left school to 
work at home. Her father said, "I couldn't a-got along this year 
without her help. She's been out o' school since Christmas helping 
with the dairy and housework. I told her if she'd help me out now, 
I'd let her finish the eighth grade next year. She wants to be a 
teacher, but there's plenty o' time." 

Throughout the rural districts of the entire state farm work 
interferes materially with the children's schooling. An inquiry 
was made into the records of children under sixteen in various 
districts of the seven counties of Clark, Hardin, Henderson, 
Nicholas, Rockcastle, Trigg, and Warren. In these counties 141 
schools were visited, with a total of 5,895 children, of whom 1,133 
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Distribution of Pupils among Grades, by Ages, for Typical Districts, 
September-November, 1915 
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were negroes. The greatest number of absences of both white and 
negro children was due to farm work; illness ranked second, house- 
work third, indifference fourth, and so on. In the case of the white 
children farm work and housework together were responsible for 
almost as many days of absence as all the other causes combined; 
in the case of the negro children they caused more. In the matter 
of retardation the results are exactly what was to be expected. 
For the white children the percentage of retardation was 13 . 2 
among the daily attendants, 22 .8 for other absentees, and 46 .8 for 
farm-work absentees. For the negro children the percentage is 
34.2 for the daily attendants, 49.2 for other absentees, and 72.6 
for the farm-work absentees. Retardation is not only a loss to the 
child, but a tremendous financial loss to the state. 

It is evident beyond any shadow of doubt that in the rural 
districts studied the agricultural work of the children is responsible 
for the greater part of the non-attendance in the schools and 
consequently for general backwardness in education. For it is 
not only the children who remain intermittently out of school who 
fail to progress normally, but also the children with whom they are 
associated. There are few people who have not experienced at one 
time or another the sensation of being behind — of the impossibility 
and hopelessness of trying to compete against odds. This is what 
happens to the over-age boy or girl in school. Once let him fall 
back among younger children, where he feels hopelessly out- 
distanced by his fellows, and he will easily and naturally give over 
the race. He will turn to farm work as a much more interesting 
occupation than the daily grind at school, like the Kentucky boy 
whose father said, "He'd ruther work than go to school." In such 
a case the father is responsible, the school is responsible, for failing 
to make education as live and vital a thing as chores, and the attend- 
ance officer is also responsible. 

But very little can be done toward a strict enforcement of the 
existing laws in rural districts until there is a change in the method 
of selecting surpervisory officers, both for the county and for the 
districts. In 27 out of 40 states in which the county superintendent 
is the supervisory officer, he is a partisan political officer elected 
by popular vote and consequently disinclined toward doing any- 
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thing unpopular. One such officer said, "I do all I can to encourage 
attendance. I do not attempt to enforce it because I like my job 
and want to keep it. Elections in this state are only two years 
apart." Local school trustees, in the states which are organized 
for administration on the old district basis, are too close to the 
people to enforce the law. One doesn't like to prosecute his 
next-door neighbor for his children's truancy. It is much more 
convenient and pleasant all round to allow the law to remain in 
peace, a dead letter. When, as in the rural districts, the law is 
unsupported by any uniform restriction of child labor, it simply 
means that individuals will do very much as they please. 

But the greatest responsibility of all lies with public opinion, 
which has tacitly consented that the interests of agriculture and 
not of the child should become the primary consideration, observing 
the forms of democracy without its spirit and meaning. More 
crimes are perhaps committed in the name of personal freedom than 
for any other cause. In industry it is admitted that personal 
freedom should not be permitted as an excuse for a man engaging in 
a dangerous occupation. A man is not allowed to jump off Brook- 
lyn Bridge because he wants to, nor to beat his wife because the 
fancy strikes him. The hair of our national conscience has finally 
risen in horror at the picture of thirteen-year-old youngsters in 
coal mines and cotton mills. But we have not yet measured the 
monotony of the beet fields, nor weighted the long sacks of cotton 
that four- and five-year-old toddlers drag behind them down the 
cotton rows. Because child labor on the farm is the nearest and 
the most familiar element of child labor to most of us, it is the very 
element of which we have missed the significance. 

If the pre-war relations of education and agricultural child 
labor were such as these thorough investigations have proved them 
to be, what will be the effect of the war upon children ? We have 
seen the part that children play in normal food production, and the 
tendency toward relaxing the existing regulations at the outbreak 
of war last spring. Even in times of peace we have neglected the 
children. Are we to allow ourselves to be blinded to ultimate 
national strength and welfare by what we consider to be necessary 
contingencies ? The childhood of America is what constitutes its 
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real wealth, its real safety, its hope for the future. To protect it, 
to see that education shall not be sacrificed, that the existing educa- 
tion and child-labor laws shall not be relaxed, is the supreme duty. 
It will demand conscious effort, for we know that European coun- 
tries with older regulations than ours have failed to provide for 
their continuation. 

Sir James Yoxall said in parliament, "A large portion of our 
elementary-school system is in ruins — I will not say as desolate 
as the ruins of Louvain, but there is to some extent a likeness." 
And Sidney Webb predicts that "peace will involve almost the 
remaking of the nation's educational machinery." England has 
seen that her policy of recruiting agricultural and factory workers 
from school children did not pay. and is now trying to return the 
children to the schools. It would be folly for us not to prevent 
before it is too late the mistakes that the other belligerent countries 
now regret. 



